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TO THE READER. 

ON pages 57 and 58, and in the table on page 54, 
we use our Nonpareil, No. 9. The orders we have 
already received for this new style of newspaper let- 
ter are far more numerous than we had expected, and 
we doubt not that it will become a general favorite. 
The reader will find it worthy of examination. 

The heavy Gornuics with LOWER Cask, shown on 
pages 60 and 61, form a very desirable series for 
many kinds of work, and the fancy letter on page 59 
will, we are sure, be generally admired and exten- 
sively purchased. 


AN 1 


VERBAL CRITICISM. 

Tue Bad English of Mr. George W. Moon is de- 
voted to the exposure of grammatical errors assumed 
to be contained in Lindley Murray’s Grammar; ina 
series of articles contributed to Te Nation by Hon. 
George P. Marsh; and in Mr. Edward 8. Gould’s 
Good English. It indieates considerable acuteness, 
and shows us what a plentiful crop of errors awaits 
the gathering of a patient reaper in the field of ver- 
bal criticism. 

In a notice of this work, The Nation says :— 

“No literary business ranks lower than this verbal 

criticism.” 
The reader will please bear in mind that the Essays 
of Mr. Marsh, which were entitled ‘‘ Notes on the 
New Edition of Webster's Dictionary,”’’ consisted, 
in the language of their author, ‘‘of a series of mis- 
cellaneous observations on the character, composi- 
tion, and sources of the English language ;’ and 
that they were introduced by the editor to the read- 
ers of The Nation as follows :— 

“We believe they will be found the most valuable and 

entertaining criticism which that work has yet elicited, 
and we commend them especially for perusal and pre- 
servation to the scholars and the whole corps of instrue- 
tors of the country.” 
He will thus be enabled to estimate at their full 
value the consistency and delicate grace with which 
such depreciation comes from such a source. When 
Mr. Marsh assumes the office of critic, verbal criti- 
cism becomes respectable. The essential insignifi- 
cance of verbal criticism becomes apparent only 
when the critic is criticized. 

Words are inseparable from all literary business, 
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and, ceteris paribus, literary business is well or ill 
performed according to the degree in which such busi- 
ness embodies or fails to embody their correct use. 
Other things being equal, a person who writes cor- 
rectly will write with more grace and elegance than 
one who writes incorrectly. There may be correct- 
ness without elegance of diction; but there cannot 
be elegance of diction without correctness. Accord- 
ingly, any skilful attempt to point out the quicksands 
which beset the pathway of the most wary of writers 
deserves the warm thanks of every one who seeks 
to attain accuracy in the use of language. 

“Verbal criticism,” says The Nation, “should be prac- 
tised as quietly and unpretentiously as possible, as if the 
critie fully realized how much more important things 
there were to be attended to.” 

It follows, we presume, that the right to be noisy 
and pretentious is affirmable of those only who are 
interested in subjects which rank higher than verbal 
criticism in a scale of precedency known only to the 
literary editor of The Nation. Until this seale is fur- 
nished us, that we may test its rationality, we shall 
be constrained to graduate our noise and preten- 
tiousness in accordance with our conceptions of the 
importance which any literary business we under- 
take has relatively to that of any literary business 
we might undertake. 

This depreciation of verbal criticism scarcely de- 
serves to be designated as sophistical, for the term 
sophistication is applied to that which has the form, 
even though it lacks the substance, of sound reason- 
ing. A morbid antipathy to venture beyond the pre- 
cincts of mere affirmation is not unfrequently a char- 
acteristic of intellectual feebleness; and assuredly 
no motive less potent than the fear of being regarded 
as noisy and pretentious could have tempted us to 
swerve from the duty of making a signal application 
of so plain a proposition. 

Having thus happily shown verbal criticism to be 
unworthy of the attention of any man who claims 
to have a moderate degree of intellectuality, our 
friend unconsciously nullifies what he has said by 
becoming himself a verbal critic; for how can any 
man, who does not verbally criticize, be affirmed to 
be able to declare the style of a work on verbal criti- 
cism to be correct? What is style but the form of 
a given collocation of words relative to that of an- 
other given collocation of words? Accordingly, to 
be a judge of style, a person must be familiar with 
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words in their individual meanings, and in their 
relations one to another. This familiarity the editor 
of The Nation assumes to have, for he pronounces 
the style of Mr. Moon very correct. But the functions 
of a verbal judge ill become him. Why the quali- 
fying term ‘very?’ That which is susceptible of 
correction is not correct. This truism seems too 
patent to require comment. If our friend means to 
say that Mr. Moon, in his Bud English, does not, in 
any instance, err against his own dicta, or against 
the principles of sound verbal criticism, he shall 
not be our guide, how quiet and unpretentious so- 
ever he may choose to be. 

Mr. Moon tells us (p. 26) that redundancy of lan- 
guage is ungrammatical. If that is so, the first sen- 
tence of his work is ungrammatical:— 

“Of all the tasks of our school-days, perhaps none was 
more repugnant to any of us than the study of gram- 
mar.” 

The italicised word is supertluous, as the editor of 
The Nation might easily have seen, if he had inverted 
the order of the words in the sentence, thus :—‘‘ Per- 
haps none of the tasks of our school-days,’’ &e. 

In the following sentences, all the italicized words 
are redundant :— 

“An error, the exact reverse of that just referred to,” 
&e. (p. 34.) 

Such errors are more * instructive than any number of 
examples of good English could possibly be.’ [This is 
very bad. Could denotes possibility verbalized.] (p. 4.) 

‘These are, certainly, remarkable errors for an author 
to commit when actually writing on the improprieties of 
the English language.” (p.29.) 

“Nothing in connection with Mr. Marsh’s Notes somuch 
surprises me as his misuse of words.” (p. 107.) 

Mr. Moon speaks of the “living thoughts of the 
author’s mind.”’ (p.51.) Of what, pray, except the 
mind, is thought predicable? 

Mr. Moon condemns the following sentence as un- 
grammatical because ‘‘are’’ is omitted before “any 
rules and examples”’ :— 

“A proper selection of faulty composition is more in- 
structive than any rules and examples”! 

But a conclusive refutation of his assumption we 
give in his own words :— 

“When we find any ellipsis in a writer’s sentence, it be- 
hoves us not to be dogmatical in our assertions [to what 
but ‘assertions’ does the word ‘dogmatical’ apply?) as to 
what words he has omitted; nor ought we to accuse him 
of inaccuracy because his sentence, according to our filling 
up of it, is ungrammatical, when there is another way of 
filling it up; and (when?) according to (hat filling up (of 
it?], the language will be found to be correct.” (p. 223.) 
The italics are his own. A more significant illustra- 
tion of contradictory teaching is rarely seen. 

That a writer’s words should express his meaning 
is, without doubt, the first law of composition. With- 
in a paragraph or two of that in which the assumed 
error from Lindley Murray is pointed out, there oc- 
curs the following sentence :— 


“Tf the reader will carefully examine this passage, he 
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will see that the nominative to the verb, ‘have ever been,’ 
isin the singular number; and therefore the verb should 
have been in the singular.” (p. 5.) 

Here the omission of the word that before ‘‘there- 
fore’? gives to the sentence a meaning which the 
author did not intend. The affirmation is that the 
verb is required to be in the singular because the 
reader will see that the nominative to the verb is 
in the singular number; whereas the truth of the 
proposition is not dependent on any such contin- 
gency. The propositions meant to be affirmed are, 
that the nominative to the verb is singular, and that, 
because of that cireumstance 





namely, that the nomi- 
native is in the singular—the verb should be in the 
singular. 

The following sentence, as well as the one which 
we have just criticised, might be selected as a favor- 
able text to illustrate radical faultiness in the con- 
struction of a sentence, and to test the skill of a 
youthful writer in composition :— 

“So faulty is the construction of this sentence, that, 

besides the ‘and which’ error in it, the relative adverb 
‘therefore,’ that follows those words, has really not any 
antecedent that is grammatically connected with it.” 
(p. 22.) 
What are the grammatical relations of the clause 
‘besides the ‘and which’ error’??? Mr. Moon means 
to say that the sentence from Lindley Murray is 
faulty in two respects: First, because it contains 
the ‘‘and which” error. Secondly, because the re- 
lative adverb which follows these words has no an- 
tecedent that is grammatically connected with it. 
But mark what he says: The relative adverb ‘‘there- 
fore’’ has really not any antecedent which is gram- 
matically connected with it besides [in addition to] 
the ‘‘and which” error in the sentence ! 

What is the antecedent of the word this, in the 
following sentence ?— 

“They omit the pronoun in sentences where its pres- 
ence is really necessary to the grammatical arrange- 
ment of the words. This has been done by Lindley Mur- 
ray, on page 305. He there says,” &c. -(p. 24.) 

This what? How much better it is to say: ‘An 
instance of its omission occurs in the work of Lind- 
ley Murray, who, on page 305, says,’’ &e.! 

The following sentence is very faulty :— 

“The word consonant . . . is anoun orname of cer- 
tain letters of the alphabet.” (p. 98.) 

Why not say: ‘*The word consonant is a noun, 
and the name of certain letters of the alphabet”? 

The omission we have indicated renders the fol- 
lowing sentence ungrammatical :— 

“From the consideration of Lindley Murray’s errors 
in the use of verbs, let us now turn to [that of?] his 
errors in the use of adverbs.’ (p. 11.) 

Mr. Moon says:— 

“Tt is evident that all Lindley Murray’s study . 
did not teach him to speak accurately.” (p.30.) 


If the commission of several verbal errors is cor- 
rectly assumed to render nugatory the authority of a 
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given grammarian, assuredly the Bad English of Mr. 
Moon must be pronounced a grammatical failure. 
But we cannot imitate the equanimity of our author 
when speaking of Mr. E. 8. Gould:— 

“When a would-be critic of my language is unable to 
see the faults in his own,I smile at the expression of 
his benevolent intentions; and, while thanking him very 
cordially for his proffered services, decline to place my- 
self under his tuition.” (p.67.) 

Despite the grammatical peeccability of Mr. Moon, 
we confess our indebtedness to him—an indebtedness 
which, had his modesty and reverence borne any 


just proportion to his acumen, would, without doubt, 


have been much augmented. 

Unlike The Nation, we welcome such volumes as 
that of Bad English. We regard their increase in 
the light in which a great philosopher regarded the 
multiplication of books in general: **There seemeth 
to be a superiluity of books: but shall no more books 
be made? Ay, make Goop Books, which, like the 
rod of Moses, shall devour the serpents of the en- 
chanters.”’ 


a nd 


BOOKS; THEIR WRITERS AND READERS. 


BY DR. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 


ARTICLE FOURTH, 

Ir may be questioned whether History can be 
thoroughly read without the assistance of Biogra- 
phy. We require information not only as to what 
has been done, but about the doers. History would 
be as dry as a set of chronological tables—mere facts 
and dates—unless there were also some way of ascer- 
taining the causes of events, the motives of persons 
who were principally concerned in them,—unless, in 
short, we were let behind the curtain. Biography 
has a wider purpose than merely to tell us what 
single individuals did and thought, how they got on 
in life, what were their changes of position, whether 
they succeeded or failed in the purpose of their 
lives. We desire to know what instruments they 
employed to effect that purpose; what was their 
training, moral and intellectual; how they thought, 
and why they acted. 

There is'no uniform mode of writing biography. 
It may be purely personal, historical, philosophical, 


orentertaining. In general, it assumes the character 


of analytic or descriptive criticism. Occasionally, it 
is made the vehicle for discussing the author’s par- 
ticular views, and then it is usually tiresome and 
unsatisfactory. Formerly, it stalked along with the 
severe grace of History, and was didactic or rhetori- 
cal in its utterance; but, in modern times, it has be- 
come lively, acute, and entertaining, without ceasing 
to be instructive. 

Since the revival of letters, almost every eminent 
personage has been the subject of biography, and 
almost every eminent author has used his pen for 


that purpose. So it has been, in the present century, 
in every civilized country, and particularly in Eng- 
land and the United States. Marshall, Jared Sparks, 
Washington Irving, Prescott, Stone, Wirt, Ticknor 
(whose Life of W. IL. Prescott is perhaps the best 
among American biographies), Kirk, Flanders, and 
Winthrop, have especially distinguished themselves 
in this department of literature. 

Without going very far back, Johnson's Lives of 
the Poets (completed in 1781, only three years before 
his death), may be accepted as the first modern work 
in the English language, in which the stately march 
of history was properly subdued. Johnson’s own 
style was, if not inflated, at least magniloquent ; but 
in this, his latest work, he mitigated his pomp of 
diction, and, for the most part, wrote in a somewhat 
familiar manner. The Life of Johnson, by James 
Boswell, is the most remarkable and interesting 
biography in our language. Remarkable, because 
the author, in his daily sayings and doings, ever 
seemed to say, with Dogberry, ‘write me down an 
ass;’’ and interesting, because it gives a full, vivid, 
and generally accurate view of English literature 
and authors during more than half a century, end- 
ing with Johnson's death in 1784. Boswell was, in 
most respects, the reverse of an agreeable or high- 
minded man. Vain as well as proud, pedantic and 
shallow, presuming and toadying, insolent when he 
could but submissive when he must, of indifferent 
morals and decidedly bad habits, a garrulous butt 
and a painstaking eavesdropper in society, he felt, or 
affected to feel, the greatest reverence and personal 
devotion for Johnson—a man whose shaggy bear- 
skin covered a kind and noble heart—and gradu- 
ally made himself acceptable, and finally almost 
necessary, to that Ursa Major of literature. When 
Boswell’s acquaintances heard that he was writing 
a biography of Johnson, they expected a ridiculously 
entertaining failure. It turned out to be the most 
interesting and instructive work of its class ever 
written. Boswell had industriously devoted himself 
to making full memoranda of the conversations of 
Johnson and his friends ; had ingeniously drawn out 
of him, during their frequent and familiar inter- 
course, a great many particulars respecting his early 
life and labors; had collected many of his letters to 
personal friends, and had himself kept up a full cor- 
respondence with him, during the periods when his 
avocations in Scotland compelled his absence from 
their London haunts. His book, now carefully and 
fully annotated by Croker, who edited it, and many 
others well qualified to supply personal and literary 
information, is unequalled,—without exaggeration, 
it might be called the personal history of English 
literature during the eighteenth century. 

Largely corresponding with and only inferior to 
this, is Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. It may 
be said to continue the literary record which Boswell 
had given to the world. Lockhart had every adyan- 
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tage, as Scott’s biographer. He was highly educated, 
a practised writer, a professional critic, a successful 
poet (his Spanish Ballads prove this), and an expe- 
rienced biographer, for he had previously written an 
admirable life of Napoleon for ‘‘Murray’s Family 
Library,”’’ and, for ‘‘Constable’s Miscellany,’’ by far 
the best memoir of Robert Burns that has yet ap- 
peared. Moreover, he was Scott’s son-in-law, in 
constant correspondence with him, and in almost 
daily communication with him at Abbotsford in the 
summer months of each year. As Scott’s literary 
executor, he had unrestricted access to all his private 
papers, and his own position was so high, as editor 
of the Quarterly Review, that he could obtain informa- 
tion, even from the highest of Scott’s friends, upon 
any point which required elucidation, with permis- 
sion to avail himself, at discretion, of any letters 
which the once ‘Great Unknown” might have 
written tothem. Lastly, Lockhart had the account- 
books of Scott’s publishers opened before him, as 
well as his letters to them, his life-long correspond- 
ence with James Ballantyne—school-fellow, friend, 
and business partner—whose suggestive and sharp 
criticism had always been of the utmost value to 
Scott, who was a rapid and very careless writer. 
With these numerous advantages, Lockhart pro- 
duced a biography of Scott which has become and 
will continue a standard work. 

It was preceded by Moore’s Life and Letters of 
Lord Byron—a work of considerable interest, yet 
much inferior to either of the above. Moore had 
previously written a Life of Sheridan, which had two 
patent defects: the style was too ornate (somebody, 
who took the trouble of counting, declared that he 
had found four thousand similes in it), and he sup- 
pressed and perverted facts rather than offend his 
Whig patrons by telling truths which they did not 
wish the world to know or remember. He had many 
good chances, when he undertook to write Byron’s 
life. He had been intimate with him, they had cor- 
responded for years, he had visited him in Venice, 
he had received that Autobiography from him which 
is yet to be published, he had before him an im- 
mense pile of letters written by Byron to Murray, 
and he could draw upon Scott, Rogers, and other 
mutual friends, for personal recollections of the 
noble Childe; even the Countess Guiccioli—the 
poet’s “‘light-o’-love’’—freely gave him information 
about their domestic life! But Moore’s book is not 
worthy of its subject. It is an apology for the life 
of Byron. As for the Autobiography, reported to 
have been burned, several copies are in existence, 
and it will one day appear,—not, however, in the 
lifetime of Lord Broughton (that Mr. Hobhouse, who 
was Byron’s compagnon du voyage in Greece and 
Turkey), for, as the poet’s literary executor, he 
could, and probably would, obtain a chancery injunc- 
tion against its being printed. 

Persons whose literary taste is greater than their 
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pecuniary means, may find a substitute for many 
books in the Biographical Section of Knight’s Eng- 
lish Cyclopedia. It is complete in six volumes, and 
has lately been extended sds to include eminent 
persons now living. Carlyle’s lives of Schiller and 
John Sterling are admirable, contrasting in the 
strongest manner with the diffuseness, affectations, 
and wilful Germanisms of the Life of Frederick the 
Great, by the same author. Southey’s Life of Lord 
Nelson is a very attractive work, singularly fascinat- 
ing to young people. John Forster has produced, in 
his Memoir of Oliver Goldsmith, a magnificent com- 
panion to Boswell’s work, and Talfourd’s Memorial 
of Charles Lamb; the Life of Sir James Mackintosh, 


‘by his son; of Francis Horner, by his brother; of 


Crabbe, the poet, by his son; of Sidney Smith, by 
his daughter; of British Painters and Sculptors, by 
Allan Cunningham; of Charlotte Bronté, by Mrs. 
Gaskill; of George and Robert Stephenson, by Dr. 
Smiles; of Alexander Pope, by Robert Carruthers ; 
and of John Wilson (‘‘ Christopher North’’), by his 
daughter, are also worthy of high commendation. 

It would be unjust to pass over the research, hon- 
esty, industry, impartiality, and good taste of the 
Cyclopedia of American Literature, by Evert A. and 
(now, alas! the late) George L. Duyckinck, in two 
volumes imperial octavo, and the Critical Dictionary 
of English Literature and British and American Au- 
thors, Living and Deceased, by Dr. 8. Austin Allibone, 
the first volume of which was published in 1858. The 
second and concluding volume is now in the composi- 
tors’ hands, and will be issued this year by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. It is a wonderful work for one 
hand to have written, and contains much fewer mis- 
takes and omissions than were to be expected. Even 
a moderate library is incomplete, without these mas- 
sive cyclopzedic works of Messrs. Duyckinck and Dr. 
Allibone. To readers and writers they are equally 
invaluable. 

Something should here be said as to the spirit in 
which Biography ought to be written. With tew 
exceptions, the rule has been to speak as kindly as 
possible of the dead. No man should set down to 
write the details of any person’s life, including any 
analytical consideration of his intellect, tempera- 
ment, and character, with a bias against him. Not 
so thought the late Rufus Willmot Griswold, who 
wrote a remarkably ill-natured Life of Edgar A. Poe. 
After this very peculiar biography was published and 
almost unanimously condemned, Charles Frederick 
Briggs, who had been associated with Poe in the 
editorship of The Broadway Journal, also wrote a 
memoir of the author of ‘‘The Raven,”’ which is pre- 
fixed to a superbly illustrated edition of his poems, 
published in London. The spirit and temper of this 
notice were not better, kindlier, or fairer than those 
of Griswold’s memoir. Mr. Tom Taylor, a living 
English man of letters, was as unjust to the late B. 
R. Haydon—eminent alike with pen and pencil—as 
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Griswold and Briggs had been to Poe. An interest- 
ing autobiography and copious journals of Haydon’s, 
which he had kept year after year, for a long time, 
were placed in Mr. Taylor’s hands to edit, for the 
benefit of the painter’s family. Out of such mate- 
rials he ought to have produced a biography inferior 
in interest only to those written by Boswell and 
Lockhart; but it pleased him to treat Haydon as 
one more sinning than sinned against, and, out of 
his own manuscripts, to produce a memoir which 
does not deal—I will not say leniently, but—fairly 
with Haydon’s character. It was ungenerous for a 
fortunate and successful man of letters, thus to place 
himself among the 


“Men who exult when minds of heavenly tone 
Jar in the music which was born their own.” 
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METROPOLITAN GOODNESS. 


SomE time ago, in this city, a young, unmarried 
Englishwoman beat her infant’s brains out. She 
was tried, convicted, and imprisoned, and subse- 
quently confessed her guilt. Several humane ladies 
waited on the Governor of the State to intercede for 
the poor creature, and were promised by him that 
she should not be executed in accordance with her 
sentence. But the Governor had in some way become 
possessed of the notion that child-murder is not a 
venial offence, and refused to grant an immediate 
pardon, though two of our well-known citizens had 
offered to furnish ample means to convey the crimi- 
nal to her native country, and to enable her to estab- 
lish herself there in some honorable calling. This 
was done without a parade or a mass meeting. 

Some persons—who do not fully understand the 
advanced ideas of the age—may suppose that this 
was truly Christian charity on the part of the ladies 
and gentlemen referred to; and a few antiquated 
sticklers for the law may be disposed to think that 
the Governor sufficiently tempered justice with mercy 
when he declared that its extreme penalty should not 
be inflicted in this case. 

But there is Metropolitan authority for the asser- 
tion that these are sorry mistakes. 

In a guileless frontier city—originally christened 
New Amsterdam, but now, in compliment to its 
conqueror, known as New York—a mass meeting 
Resolved that gross injustice had been done to the 
‘‘noble-minded”’ girl, who simply killed a very little 
child, whose existence might have been an annoyance 
to her. Strangely enough, too, her conviction was 
somehow construed into an attack on Woman’s 
Rights! By the wiseacres there assembled, the action 
of our court was traversed; the ermine of our judges 
besmirched; the honor of our bar bluntly, questioned. 

All this, from so pure a source, might have made 
the denizens of this little brown town feel very badly 
indeed, had not our superiors of the MerrRopo is 
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(Uncle Terry always pronounced this word me-trollop- 
us) taken up a collection, and then volunteered to cor- 
rect our grave error in the case. 

An ill-natured critic might say, ‘‘No thanks to 
them; they had no field for philanthropic work at 
home, and it was simply their duty to seek one 
abroad;—nay, their pleasure—their expenses being 
paid.”’ 

With resolute, well-paid goodness, a committee 
(duly accredited) rode to Harrisburg, and then rode 
back again. What a pity that Albany is so far be- 
yond the reach of reformers! 

The stupid Governor of our State spent several 
years on the Western frontier, where men are not 
affected by trifles, and has smelt gunpowder on 
many a well-fought field. Besides, he is a ‘‘ brute, 
for which assertion there is METROPOLITAN author- 
ity; and no one dare question that. Thus schooled 
and endowed, he had the temerity to say to the com- 
mittee, which had come so far to save his soul from 
sin, that the ladies of Philadelphia had quietly gained 
all that his duty as a public officer justified him in 
granting at that time. 

Now, is it not lamentable that even a mass meeting 
at Cooper Institute, in the greatly virtuous Metropolis 
of New York, cannot control the course of justice in 
Pennsylvania? Consider the indignity put on its re- 
presentatives! These were told that all that could 
be done in the case had been done,—without a col- 
lection; without trumpeting; without their interpo- 
sition! 

It is to be feared that, until these benign missiona- 
ries can furnish us with a Governor of their own kid- 
ney, and judges, jurors, and bar of their own calibre, 
child-murder will continue to be treated, in this be- 
nighted region, as a punishable offence. 

It has been said that ‘‘Good Americans, when they 
die, go to Paris!’ The Mass Meeting at Cooper Insti- 
tute, to Collect Funds and Devise Means for Humaniz- 
ing the Heathen of Pennsylvania, seemingly forgot to 
Resolve that ‘‘Good Parisians, when they die, go to 
New York!’ Yet who can doubt that the great- 
hearted humanitarians there assembled are willing 
that that Eden shall be open to all who, after a rea- 
sonable probation in Paris, may be found worthy to 
enjoy the beatitudes of the GREAT METROPOLIs! 


” 
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THE PRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue following table has been collated from our 
list of printers and newspapers, which has been pre- 
pared with much care, and is believed to be nearly 
correct. In drawing conclusions from the figures 
given, it should be borne in mind that, in many 
cases, there are daily and weekly issues of the same 
paper, and that a number of the weekly papers are 
printed in the offices of book and job printers, which 
are here classed separately. The totals, therefore, 
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do not fairly represent the actual number of print- 
ing offices. Assuming probable deficiencies in our 
list, and making liberal allowance for the cases spe- 
cified, we estimate that the number of printing 


otlices 
in the United States exceeds 6000. ; 
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In addition to the 
weekly papers, 63 semi-weekly; 46 semi-monthly pub- 


lications, 297 monthly, 4 bimonthly, and 24 quarterly. 


Making the total number of all periodicals 5734. 


above, our list contains 56 tri- 


| 


| 
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NEWSBOYS’? CHRISTMAS. 
THE newsboys of our city were well cared for on 
Christmas day. By direction of Mr. Childs—who, 
though abroad, did not forget even the youthful ven- 


| ders of the Ledger at home—a sumptuous dinner was 


provided in the saloon in the basement of the Ledger 


| Building. Mr. MeKean presided, and one hundred and 
| forty-eight newsboys feasted, chatted, and cheered 


for two hours to their hearts’ content. No speeches 


were made, and the boys most gratefully—indeed 


| rather boisterously—aecepted in lieu thereof two or 


| lively paper. 


| their presents from Mr. Blakely. 


three irresistibly comic songs by Mr. Robert Craig, 
the well-known comedian, who on his part seemed to 
enjoy their merriment as much as they did his humor. 

Our friends, Messrs. School & Blakely, of the Even- 
ing Star, celebrated Christmas by providing useful 
presents for all the boys engaged in selling their 
These consisted of coats, pantaloons, 
searfs, gloves, &e., which were distributed according 
to the boys’ length of service or the number of Stars 
they had scattered. Over three hundred assembled 
at the office on Christmas morning, and received 
The pressure upon 
him was so great that he found it necessary to ap- 


| point a doorkeeper, selecting for that important posi- 


| tion a prominent type founder, whose place of busi- 


ness is in Jayne street, quite near the Star office. 
The boys were happy and contented with their pre- 
sents, and our friends tell us that three hundred 
“thankees”’ fully paid for their outlay. 

At Pittsburgh, Mr. John W. Pittock, of the Leader, 
gave his usual Christmas dinner to the newsboys of 


that city, who seem to regard him as a father, and 


in whom they have a warm and stanch friend. Mr. 
Pittock came from their ranks, and best knows how 
to cater for their tastes and to correct or overlook 
their failings. May he live to be great-grandfather 
to future generations of newsboys, which shall rise 
up and call him blessed. 


EDITORIAL MEETING AT BELLEFONTE. 


On the &th of January a meeting of editors of 


| Pennsylvania was held at Bellefonte, which, though 


not large, may prove the beginning of an editorial 
association beneficial to all connected with it. On 
motion of Mr. P. Gray Meek, of the Bellefonte 
Watchman, Mr. H. G. Smith, of the Lancaster Jn- 


telligencer, was called to the chair, and Messrs. Corn- 
| man, of the Hunterdon Monitor, and Evans, of the 


| taries. 


West Chester Village Record, were appointed Secre- 
Mr. Thaddeus P. Stephens, of the Bellefonte 
National, was selected as Corresponding Secretary, 
and directed to issue a circular to the editors of the 
State, inviting them to meet at Harrisburg, on the 
first Tuesday in February, for the purpose of urging 
upon the Legislature the necessity and propriety of 
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providing for the publication of the general laws of 
the State in one or more newspapers in each county. 

Mr. Smith, on taking the chair, delivered a brief 
practical address, in which he referred to the neces- 
sity for combination among editors, especially those 
of the country press, whom he happily designated 
as the ‘tharvesters of the sentiments of the people.’ 

Remarks were made by Messrs. Furey, Meek, 
Kurtz, Hutchison, Kinsloe, Stephens, and others— 
all urging that steps be taken to secure stated meet- 
ings of the editors throughout the State, and ex- 
pressing the opinion that it is but just that the peo- 
ple, through the medium of the local presses, should 
have an opportunity of learning what laws they are 
required to obey. 

The feasibility of adopting a uniform scale of 
charges for advertisements in different districts of 
the State was partially discussed, and the matter 
then postponed until the next meeting, when a full 
attendance is expected. 

It cannot be doubted that much good would result 
from occasional personal interchange of opinions be- 
tween editors on business matters in which all are 
interested; nor is it unreasonable to suppose that 
the personalities and bitter invectives that some- 
times appear in the columns of our journals, would 
be softened and tempered if the writers were now 
and then brought into friendly social intercourse. 

We hope that the convention at Harrisburg may 
be fully attended, and that its action may secure the 
approval of every editor in the commonwealth. 


ome ---— 


THE CORRECT USE OF TERMS. 

FELICITY, in its proper sense, is but another word 
for fortunateness, or happiness; and I can see no 
advantage in the improper use of words, when pro- 
per terms are to be found, but, on the contrary, 
much mischief. For, by familiarizing the mind to 
equivocal expressions, that is, such as may be taken 
in two or more different meanings, we introduce 
confusion of thought, and furnish the sophist with 
his best and handiest tools. For the juggle of so- 
phistry consists, for the greater part, in using a 
word in one sense in the premise, and in another 
sense in the conclusion. We should accustom our- 
selves to think and reason in precise and steadfast 
terms, even when custom, or the deficiency or the 
corruption of the language, will not permit the 
The mathematician 
finds this so necessary to the truths which he is 


same strictness in speaking. 


seeking, that his science begins with, and is founded 
on, the definition of his terms. The botanist, the 


chemist, the anatomist, &e. feel and submit to this | 


necessity at all costs, even at the risk of exposing 
their several pursuits to the ridicule of the many, 
by technical terms, hard to be remembered, and 
alike quarrelsome to the ear and the tongue. In 


the business of moral and religious reflection, in 
the acquisition of clear and distinct conceptions of 
our duties, and of the relations in which we stand 
to God, our neighbor, and ourselves, no such diffi- 
culties occur. At the utmost, we have only to res- 
cue words, already existing and familiar, from the 
false or vague meanings imposed on them by care- 
lessness, or by the clipping and debasing misusage 
of the market. And surely happiness, duty, faith, 
truth, and final blessedness are matters of deeper 
and dearer interest for all men than circles to the 
geometrician, or the characters of plants to the 
botanist, or the affinities and combining principle 
of the elements of bodies to the chemist, or even 
than the mechanism (fearful and wonderful though 
it be!) of the perishable Tabernacle of the Soul can 
be to the anatomist. Among the aids to retlection, 
place the following maxim prominent : Let distinet- 
ness in expression advance side by side with dis- 
tinction in thought. For one useless subtlety in 
our elder divines and moralists, I will produce ten 
sophisms of equivocation in the writings of our 
modern preceptors ; and for one error resulting from 
excess in distinguishing the indifferent, I would show 
ten mischievous delusions from the habit of con- 
founding the diverse. —COLERIDGE. 


tie atiindl 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Ir is the miller’s daughter, 
And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 
That trembles at her ear: 
For, hid in ringlets day and night, 
I'd touch her neck so warm and white. 


And I would be the girdle 
About her dainty, dainty waist, 
And her heart would beat against me 
In sorrow and in rest: 
And I should know if it beat right, 
I’d clasp it reund so close and tight. 


And I would be the necklace, 

And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom, 

With her laughter or her sighs, 
And I would lie so light, so light, 
I scarce should be unclasped at night. 


ooo 


ABOUT PROOF READING. 

WE extract the following items from a very read- 
able article in the London Bookseller, entitled ‘* A 
Reader’s Experiences”? :— 

I remember a somewhat ludicrous anecdote related of 
the late Theodore Hook. In the printing office of Mr. 
Bentley, brother of the publisher, there was an old com- 
positor who went by the nickname of “Twaddle.” In 
completing a sheet of one of Mr. Hook’s novels, the copy 
Was given out in small takes, or portions, to cach one of 
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which the compositor’s name was, as usual, appended. 
When the proof was sent out to the author, there ap- 
peared a line drawn down the margin of acertain page 
with the word “Twaddle” at the side. Mr. Hook re- 
ceived his proof, read it,and brought it back to the office 
with the remark that, “though he was not above criti- 
cism, he did not think the Reader was quite the man to 
make it.’ Mr. Bentley sent for the Reader, who ex- 
plained the circumstance to the novelist. Mr. Hook 
heard him patiently, but was by no means satisfied with 
the explanation offered. “It is very ingenious of you, 
Mr. Reader, said he, “to explain away the matter in 
that fashion. I have read the passage over and over 
again, and, though it is certainly not very brilliant, I 
don’t think it The 
Reader protested, and assured him that the man was so 
called in the office, and offered to send for him to con- 
firm his assertion. But Theodore Hook would not be 
convinced, “Well, well,” he observed, “I shall say no 
more about it; but don’t let it occur again. Twaddle, 
indeed! * * # 

Lord Brougham was one of those fast, careless writers. 
It once happened to me to take to his lordship a manu- 
script which the compositors and readers had in vain 
endeavored to translate into sense. 
writing in his chambers, and humbly represented that 


deserves to be called twaddle!’ 


THE PROOF-SHEET. 


excellence of Shakspeafe? All the triumphs of 
truth and genius over prejudice and power, in every 
country and in every age, have been the triumphs 
of Athens. 
a stand against violence and fraud, in the cause of 
liberty and reason, there has been her spirit in the 


Wherever a few great minds have made 


midst of them; inspiring, encouraging, consoling ;— 
by the lonely lamp of Erasmus; by the restless bed 
of Pascal; in the tribune of Mirabeau; in the cell 
But who 
shall estimate her influence on private happiness? 


of Galileo; on the scaffold of Sidney. 


Who shall say how many thousands have been made 
wiser, happier, and better by those pursuits in which 


| she has taught mankind to engage; to how many 


| battle, in the schools of philosophy. 


I found him busy | 


his manuscript was scarcely as plain as it might be. | 


Plain!’ exclaimed his lordship; “it isillegible! Here, 
boy, can you write?” Itold him Icould. ‘Well, then,” 
said he, “sit down and write what I tell you.” And for 
three hours he walked up and down the room, dictating 
to me an article which afterwards appeared in a popular 
magazine. And not a little proud was I of the honor 
doneme, * * * 


Thackeray was a very careful writer, putting in all | 


the points necessary to the sense, and leaving nothing 
to be added by compositor or reader, I was engaged on 
the Cornhill during his so-called editorship, and the 


number of pages set up and deleted would searcely be | 


credited. He was too good-natured to refuse «a paper 
submitted by a friend, and too little of an editor to go 
through the drudgery of reading articles in manuscript, 


generally confining himself to the composition of his | 
own papers, to some of which he occasionally failed to | 


give titles till they came to him in proofs. In one case, 


Lrecollect, the compositors, when called upon to ‘charge | 


their lines,” being puzzled what to name an article so 
sent in, one suggested “ A Tale without a Name,” but at 
last they agreed to call it ‘* The Ravings of a Madman.” 
When, however, they learned the fact that the article 
was from the pen of Thackeray, they saw with others’ 
eyes, and discovered beauties in what they had pre- 
viously considered incoherent nonsense! 


tinal 


THE INFLUENCE OF ATHENS. 


Ir we consider merely the subtlety of disquisition, 


elegance of expression which characterize the great 
works of Athenian genius, we must pronounce them 
intrinsically most valuable; but what shall we say 
when we reflect that from hence have sprung, directly 


the studies which took their rise from her have been 
wealth in poverty—liberty in bondage—health in 
sickness—society in solitude. 
manifested at the bar, in the senate, in the field of 


Her power is indeed 


But these are 
not her glory. Wherever literature consoles sorrow, 
or assuages pain; wherever it brings gladness to 
eyes which fail with wakefulness and tears, and 
ache for the dark house and the long sleep,—there 
is exhibited, in its noblest form, the immortal influ- 
ence of Athens. 

The dervise, in the Arabian tale, did not hesitate 
to abandon to his comrade the camels with their 
load of jewels and gold, while he retained the cas- 
ket of that mysterious juice, which enabled him to 
behold at one glance all the hidden riches of the 
universe. Surely it is no exaggeration to say, that 
no external advantage is to be compared with that 
purification of the intellectual eye, which gives us 
to contemplate the infinite wealth of the mental 
world; all the hoarded treasures of the primeval 
dynasties, all the shapeless ore of its yet unexplored 


mines. This is the gift of Athens to man. Her 


| freedom and her power have for more than twenty 


centuries been annihilated; her people have degene- 
rated into timid slaves; her language into a barbar- 
ous jargon; her temples have been given up to the 
Romans, Turks, and 
Scotchmen; but her intellectual empire is imperish- 
able. And, when those who have rivalled her great- 
ness shall have shared her fate; when civilization 
and knowledge shall have fixed their abode in distant 


successive depredations of 


| continents; when the sceptre shall have passed away 


| from England; when, perhaps, travellers from dis- 
the force of imagination, the perfect energy and | 


or indirectly, all the noblest creations of the human | 


intellect; that from hence were the vast aceomplish- 


ments and the brilliant fancy of Cicero, the wither- | 


ing fire of Juvenal, the plastic imagination of Dante, 
the humor of Cervantes, the comprehension of Ba- 
con, the wit of Butler, the supreme and universal 


tant regions shall in vain labor to decipher on some 
mouldering pedestal the name of our proudest chief; 
shall hear savage hymns chanted to some misshapen 
idol over the ruined dome of our proudest temple, 
and shall see a single naked fisherman wash his 
nets in the river of the ten thousand masts: her in- 
fluence and her glory will still survive—fresh in 
eternal youth, exempt from mutability and decay, 
immortal as the intellectual principle from which 
they derived their origin, and over which they exer- 
cise their control.-—-MACAULAY. 
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EXHIBITING THE FIRST OF COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S FULL-GROWN SERIES. 


OUR NEW NONPAREIL. 

THE great variety in the styles of type already before the 
typographical public seems to make some explanation neces- 
sary when a new style is offered. In newspapers (especially 
dailies) it is desirable that a great deal of matter shall be pre- 
sented ina given space, and yet be easily readable. Numerous 
efforts have been made by type founders—ourselves among 
the number—to produce type to supply this desidcratum; 
and perhaps the nearest approach heretofore made towards 
meeting this want has been the well-Known “ Broad-face 
Series.” Many of our customers, however, have objected to 
that style on the ground that it “drives out” too much, and 
have expressed a desire that we should devise a type that 


| new face he had brought forth. The Eprror--sedate, and 


! 
would be equally readable and durable, without occupying so | 


much space, 


With an earnest desire to please those who favor us with | 


their orders, we have had cut the new Nonpareil which is 
exhibited in these pages, and which we feel sure will be favor 
ably received. To show the relation it bears to other styles 
of the same body, we present five alphabets, embracing all 
ordinary Nonpareils :— 


CD Sere abedefghijklmnopqrstuywxyz 
DO dsnnse abedefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
7 sendes abedefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
Di cccees abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
DD cencisie abedefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


Of the above, No. 8 is the Broad-face—No. 9 the new style. 
It will be seen that the latter; while occupying less space than 
its fatter brother, is quite as full in appearance. 

Great skill and care have been exercised in cutting the 
punches for this face; the hairlines are strongly supported; 
and we are confident that this style will prove as durable as 
any which has ever been made. 

We invite careful attention to this, our FULL-GROWN Now- 
PAREIL, NO. 9, and promise to follow it as rapidly as possible 
with Agate and Minion of the same style. 

COLLINS & M’'LEESTER, 
TYPE FOUNDERS, 
No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 


—_ ewe 


THE CHRISTENING. 
BY OUTIS BLANQUE, ESQUIRE, ASSISTANT EDITOR. 


WHEN our ninth Nonpareil first saw the light, so perfectly 
did it seem to be adapted to its special purpose, that we 
thought proper that it—and its brothers yet to come—should, 
in addition to their family name, have some special designa- 
tion. Ever since the time of Tristram Shandy, the fixing of 
a proper name has proved no trifling matter. Often enough, 
too, as in his case, some blunder will convert what was in- 
tended to be very effective into what is strikingly ridiculous. 
With type, as with men, high-sounding names are often the 
sole heritage of dwarfish individuals; and while many Cvesars 
cannot win a comfortable dinner, many Excelsiors lie unno- 
ticed at the bottom of the hill. 

Knowing this, it is not surprising that we should have been 
extremely careful in selecting a special name for our new 
style of type. An earnest and prolonged conference was had 
on the subject between the Members of the Firm and the 
Epitor of THE PROOF-SHEET. Mr. COLLINS declared that it 
must have a “taking” designation. Mr. M’LEESTER, with a 
mother’s fondness for a pet offspring, was not so anxious 
for a name that would attract attention, as for one that 
should, however faintly, convey an idea of the beauty of the 


indeed rather glun—thought that it might be called simply 
* The Nonpareil.””, Having made one or two public speeches, 
and pluming himself on his oratorical powers, he struck an 
attitude, and, with careful emphasis and appropriate ges- 
tures, said :— 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Firm: When we speak of Cyesar, the 
person to whom we refer is sufficiently understood. No one 
Imagines that reference is made to either of the suecessors of 
the Cesar who took Ais name to give lustre to the dullness 
of his own. When we speak of Napoleon, no one is stupid 
enough to suppose that we are talking about the “nephew of 
his uncle.” When we speak of Washington. all hearers know 
that there is but one. Se, gentlemen, [and the speaker drew 
himself up to his full height—5 feet 144 inch] when, hereafter, 
men shall speak of CoLLiIns & M'LEESTER’S NEWSPAPER 
NONPAREIL, the style of the face and the character and the 
quality of the type will be at once understood by every printer 
in the land. 


Here the Eprror (whois more noted for the brilliancy than 
for the persistency of his efforts) subsided. 

Mr. COLLIns said, briefly but decisively, ** That's all talk!’ 
Mr. M’LEESTER earnestly asserted that neither Caesar, Napo- 
leon, nor Washington had anything to do with the getting up 
of this legitimate face. And the Members of the Firm agreed 


| that an editor who could not, in such an emergency, propose 





an acceptable and suitable title, had been uselessly invited 
to the conference. Just here the discussion became a little 
warm; but, all the Conferrees being blessed by Prudence, a 
quiet talk followed, during which a host of names were pre- 
sented, neither, however, being attractive enough to secure 
the requisite two-thirds vote. A decision seemed hopeless. 

At this juneture, OUR Boy Tom, who, as usual, was within 
earshot, looked up from his work, and timidly asked, “Why 
not eall it the Fu//-arown Series?” 

Hereupon Mr. CoLLiNs laughed outright: Mr. M’LEESTER 
smiled visibly; but the Eprror frowned, and said, ** Thomas! 
attend to your work!” (He always calls Tom “Thomas,” 
when he means to be severe.) 

The more the subject was canvassed, the more pertinent 
did Tom's suggestion appear. The Firm was unanimous in 
adopting it, concurring in the belief that Nonpareil could not 
grow taller. It was noticed that there was a wrinkle even 
about the Eprror’s mouth as he turned away, and a shrewd 
guesser might have concluded that his only objection to the 
name was that /e did not propose it. 

Thus was this important matter decided. 

Henceforth the style of type here exhibited will be called— 
COLLINS & M'LEESTER’S FULL-GROWN SERIES. 


Oe 


A PROMISING LETTER. 

THE following illustration of the promising character of 
book-canvassers in Great Britain, and of their devotion to 
the interests of their employers, is copied from a late number 
of the London Stationer :— 

1868. 
Carmarthen Octr 15 

Dear Gentlemen—i Shall do My best to canvas orders to 
buy your Publication i Shall with our Heavenly Father's help 
work My best to canvass orders for you about the country I 
shall work My best for to get you a quantity of orders i shall 
do Justice to you in All things. 

Dear Gentlemen 
I am your 
Faithful 
Servant 


JOHN ROBERTS. 
No. 1 Woods Row Carmarthen. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
RING out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 





Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
sut ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civie slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 





i 


TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 


WHEN we are as yet small children, long before the time 
when those two grown ladies offer us the choice of Hercules, 
there comes up to us a youthful angel, holding in his right 
hand cubes like dice, and in his left spheres like marbles. 
The cubes are of stainless ivory, and on each is written in 
letters of gold—TruTH. The spheres are veined and streaked 
and spotted beneath, with a dark crimson flush above, where 
the light falls on them, and in a certain aspect you can make 
out upon every one of them the three letters L,I, E. The 
child to whom they are offered very probably clutches at both. 
The spheres are the most convenient things in the world; 
they roll with the least possible impulse just where the child 
would have them. The cubes will not roll at all; they have a 
great talent for standing still, and always keep right side up. 
But very soon the young philosopher finds that things which 
roll so easily are very apt to roll into the wrong corner, and 
to get out of his way when he most wants them, while he 
always knows where to find the others, which stay where they 
are left. Thus he learns—thus we learn—to drop the streaked 
and speckled globes of falsehood, and to hold fast the white 
angular blocks of truth. But then comes Timidity, and after 
Good-nature, and, last of all, Polite-behavior, all insisting 
that truth must rol/, or nobody can do anything with it; and 
so the first with her coarse rasp, and the second with her 
broad file, and the third with her silken sleeve, do so round 
off and smooth and polish the snow-white cubes of truth, 
that, when they have got a little dingy by use, it becomes 
hard to tell them from the rolling spheres of falsehood.— | 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 





THE PUFF, PURE AND SIMPLE. 

MANY readers might be disposed to give us credit for pro- 
ducing a clever burlesque notice, if we did not state at the 
outset that the following is copied literally from a dramatic 
journal, the names only being changed :— 


“Willit Pay?” was produced on Monday, to the fullest and 
most fashionable house of the season, in ‘a style of splendor 


| far surpassing anything ever before attempted, and has proved 


itself the great sensation of Mr. Smith’s extraordinarily bril- 
liant season. The dramatie element is thrilling and original, 
while the comedy situations convulse the house with merri- 
ment. Such a success has never been known in this city. 
Mrs. Crew's Mary Clayton, is an exquisite creation; Mrs. 
Wadler’s Mrs. Fodler is deliciously droll; Miss Williamsport’s 
Tom Fodler sparkles with humor : Miss Rice’s Lucy Selsey 
is one of her best creations, as is Mrs. Rees’s Pegau Homer- 
rile. [The matter here is a little mixed; we are in doubt 
whether Miss Rice is chargeable with Luey and Peggy. or 
only with Lucy.) Mr. Tarlton Dale as Nererin proved him- 
self a thorough artist [sfc]; Mr. Rackey’s Clayton is really 


| admirable; Mr. Leg’s Winterbottom, Mr. Rider's Query, Mr. 


Tallis’s Seise vy, and Mr. Irish’s Jor, are fine performances. 
The scenic eflects are positively superb—equal, if not superior, 
to the best productions of the Parisian stage. The mechani- 
eal transformation in Act ILL is the height of art, and the 
great scene in the fourth act, which occupies the whole of the 
Stage, is the most marvellously thrilling effect we have ever 
witnessed, and createsan unparalleled furore. “Willit P ay?” 
has cost Mr. Sinith an imme nse sum, but he will a. his’ re- 
ward in crowded houses. “Willit Pay?” every night 
Secure your seats in advance! 





CHOICE SELECTIONS, 
WOMAN'S MISSION. 

Tus is the way in which a French paper chronicles an 
accident: “On Saturday an accident, which might have been 
attended with sad results, took place in this city (Paris). A 
bricklayer, having lost his balance, fell from the sixth story 
of a house to the street. Fortunately, two women, who were 
chatting on the sidewalk, reeeived the falling man on their 
heads and broke his fall. The bricklayer was taken up safe 
and sound. The bystanders shuddered to think that but for 
a lucky chance the accident would have cost him his life. The 
two women were instantly killed.” 


© 


THE PRIDE OF DRESS. 
Du CHAILLU describes the costumes of the court of King 
Diops in the following manner: * The king wore a dress coat, 
and nothing else; his first minister wore a shirt without 


| sleeves—and nothing else; his second minister wore a neck- 


tie—and nothing else; the third was adorned with a hat—and 
nothing else; but the Queen varied the fashion by wearing 
an umbrella—and nothing else.” 
° 
A SERIOUS QUESTION. 
THE Dubuque Times raises, and the rats have raised, an 


| important internal revenue question. Some $200 worth of 


stamps were pasted one day upon whisky barrels in Rhom- 
berg’s distillery warehouse. The rats, having a taste for the 
paste wherewith they were stuck on, ate them all off slick 
and clean. Rhomberg won't pay for any more stamps, the 
rats won't confess judgment, and whisky can’t be sold with- 
out its patriotic insignia. Now, “what’s the reason mit 
Rhomberg’s whisky ?” 


“THIS FOR REMEMBRANCE.” 

Couums & M'LEESTER, Type Founders, of Philadelphia, 
sell not only types of their own manufacture, but all the nu- 
merous styles made by the other founders in the country, as 
well as every article needed in a printing office (printers ex- 


| cepted). When sending orders, please designate from whose 


Specimens the selection has been made, and you may rely on 


| receiving just what you need, promptly, at the lowest price. 
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THE PROOF-SHEET. 


PeARL Goruic, No. 1. 


CREATEST SCANDAL WAITS ON CREATEST STATE 


Whom do we dub as gentleman? The knave, the fool, the brute, 
if they but own full tithe of gold, and wear a courtly suit! 

The parchment scroll of titled line—the ribbon at the knee, 

Can siill suffice to ratify and grant such high degree. 


UNWHOLESOME WEEDS THAT TAKE DEEP ROOT WITH PRECIOUS FLOWERS 


Nonxparein Gornic, No. 3 


IMPORTANT INTELLICENCE FROM WASHINCTON 
Authentic Despatches by Telegraph 
Reciprocity Treaty between the United States and the European Powers 
Amicable Adjustment through Diplomatic Intervention 


Brevier Goruic, No. 2. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE 


Exhaustive Annotations 
With Portraits of the Most Celebrated Actors on the Stage 
Historical and Analytical Introductions 


Loxa Primer Gornic, No. 2 


COMPLETE REVOLUTION IN TRADE 


Immense Inducements Presented to Purchasers 
Competition Distanced 
Unusually Liberal Commissions to Agents 


Pica Gornic, No. 2. 


MARRIACE BY LANTERNS 
Startling Effects and Novel Sensations 
Unprecedented Success 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE PROOF-SHEET. 


VOLCANIC ERUPTION 
Tumultuous Cavernous Rumblings 
Startling Reverberations 


ARSENICAL PYRITES 
Limestone of Huancuvelica 
Auriferous Stratum 


HEALTHY SPORT 
Pedagogic Gymnastics 
Parlor Skating 


Two-tixne Great Primer Goruic, No. 1. 
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( M’Leester’s Price L : 
OLLINS & EESTER’S FRICE LIST. 
Foundry, No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
oe 
CLASS | CLASS ’ 
I. Il. II. | I. IL. II. 
DUR MORDS 60 56.0<0:00 ewes baneew Ib. $1 80 280 320) DovBLe PARAGON................ Y h.30 54 8060 8 8078 
aE ink ocean aeiemnneade ak netewe 1 40 200 2 80 MI Swati G tec cecuds Qanacabbd adewuawaee 0 52 0 60 0 72 
(Seen cet ee ee 100 160 240 | Four-LINE PICA...............0ecceeee 052 088 O7 if 
RNR 5. odicccaepeiesies ct tansses 0 84 1 28 SOP | PAPE EIR POOR sc ccecccicsecssctscesscs 0 52 0 58 0 64 
NING Sicndt din scaGneh aes aeuieenmavibie 0 76 112 2 | RN Rik baccnsiccaciswssicevesee 0 52 0 58 0 64 
IU ita a nirrk ohne noceenwnSine eects 0 70 1 00 Re | PPV RMAIMR PIO Ane oo vc cccccvesccceseve 0 48 O 54 0 60 
Nn ccedc coccecccdacsatocnuence 0 66 0 90 Det BNE FR aren bine sanccccasonee 0 48 0 St 0 60 
Pe Ae IIs scones dees Oenceence econ 0 62 0 82 em ee oy irre 0 46 0 52 0 58 
SN BIR 56 o.5ch 0s cctn plebaheceeesean 0 58 0 78 Bet IN PIC B noosa caccsccessrcicnacen 0 46 0 52 0 58 
PaaS ad un budaohsesta hn memaae sigsaqdcs 0 56 0 74 1 16 LEADS. 
PE cinccnakekutieenstaksGueeb hake 0 56 0 70 et ON MRR IIR 5 5 6:510:5:6:0:0 o sivescive veces tavconsceld tb. 40 cts. 
Ne PII a ic cnccccccecsavcsncsces 0 56 0 66 Sasa. oo bs W bite See had sviawline h precouine Gbalee ate 45 “ 
PE ciensdebreacdcdnrescnsctenseen 0 55 0 66 I Se oe oni po pan Danie sw aeeE Sade isan MS 
MOCRIR SMALE, PIOA....% 0660055002050% 0 54 0 64 Se sie sana tins wigs dnb ead SaaS ORE manes Scum keanak 68 
se 2 a ae 0 54 0 64 hid cc ceiaa none 6 hendias bbe abedc eats beacpinneeiewa karan 9 + | 
POUT TRGTIOMi ons <ccccisivccsvsass 0 54 0 64 08 | Labor-saving Metal Furniture...................... 40 * 
DovBLE GREAT PRIMER............+.. 0 54 0 62 De NS iio oes ccccncnsecinncsines snus ctcsiseceebackeee a * 
CrLAss I includes Roman and Italie, in fonts of 25 lbs. and upwards. 
“II includes Antiques, Gothies, Titles, and all plain Job Letter, 
* III includes Scripts, Ornamented, Shaded, and all Fancy Letter. 
| 
GALLEYS, Octave SUCC.....000000e0080 11x14 inches... $ 275 Composine SticKs— H 
Guarde BCS. ..02...ccccves see 3 00 I an ts Se iccamsereal $1 50 NE icine dacnons #2 40 
Medium Slice ...........2. ED” citmanesee BK Bic tren rer errs 1 50 __ Seaeerere oe eee 270 
Imperial Folio Slice...... CTI, 5653555 od anda cere eres ky. del Ue, Sa ee 300 P 
Republican Slice.......... IBXKQ  cccccceces Oe | Be kcitcsncscsasece 210 Se ldtthwerecnas 3 30 . 
NE Re arc cneaiamoncuecnrabnceseensmeee 75 @ 1 00 Patent Sticks, 25 cents extra. 
do ee ren ar 1 SBG 1 FD | Beeel Comemiinm BOG eos crc cccsscccccwcccecescsecses 0 25 
aia! Brass GALLEyYs, Single Column................ese00% 337 ManoGany Jos Sticks— , 
! do. PI cknicnartnonsne 415 24 inches, plain...... %3 00 24 inches, brass lined 4 00 
ni err errr ee 487 30 ” OP cakenek 3 25 30 " “ 6 4 50 
" Li do. a ee 563 36 a 375 36 “ «© 500 
ni STEREOTYPE BLocKs— 40 ” oe alent 425 40 ” - * 5 Ww 
nt 4to. 4 Dloeks....<... #15 00 24mo. 24 blocks...... 3300 Mallets—Hickory or Dogwood.,................-..0005 0 40 
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ma) CABINETS— i I SATO Te “e 80 
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BSE - aseowaeugnmve 20 00 ee  - abedebncsni eel Ee MU nic eat cacnicwneensiwcninnaseceeececneson " 015 
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UR OW nino niece ccsaccesecctssiae es I IE inion noch m cawic baewecneasnasesconeancee 075 
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RICE 


ADAMS PRESSES. 

These unequalled Book Presses vary in size of platen 
from 14 18 to 34 48'¢ inches. They are furnished with 
two, four, or six rollers. The prices range from $1000 
to $6525, for complete press, boxed and shipped. 


HOE’S CYLINDER PRESSES. 
DouBLE CYLINDER. 
fl inches......85125 | Bed 34> 


Bed 28 > D4 inches......85375 








ae fo ee , QO MsiGrascke eka 600 
aoe } f ere . 6000 WR CO oo xc cs 7600 
SINGLE LARGE CYLINDER. 

Bed 16 \& WBinches....81125 sed 31 & 46 inches..... &3550 
“ ® gn, Oe iknkennchenses S800 
= @ ee eee 4000 
“os 3 33 Ie iti 6:600%b%ase0se 25 
= Ge Me wénasses ‘ DME bikkaeesecieank $500) 
The above prices include Shect-flyers, Counter-shaft, Hangers, Driving 
Pulley, two sets Roller Stocks, two Cone Pulleys, two Roller Moulds, Blankets 
Boxing and Shipping. A deduction will be made for any article not required 
SINGLE LARGE CyLinpeER CountTRY PREss. 

For Hand Power 
sed 31% 43 inches, inside of bearers.................. $1750 
Including Sheet-fiyer, Roller Moulds, Blankets, Boxing and Shipping 

Speed, by hand, about 800 per hour. 
RAILWAY NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
For Hand Power 
ted 31 \ 46 inches, inside of bearers.................. $1350 
Speed, by hand, 700 to 800 per hour. 
TAYLOR'S CYLINDER PRESSES. 
DovuBLE CYLINDER. 
Bed 66 44 inches...... 8570 Bed OD 3114 inches..85000 
3 fer 75 a. | er £500) 
Snes i § !) eee 4125 


ee tee 


Boxing and Carting extra. 


Registering or Pointing Apparatus, $150. Self-Flying 4 pparatus, $500 


SInGLE Drum CYLINDER. 
Bed 56 4 inches.... 


- $3180 Bed 41 & 29 inches,... . $2280 








i ga 3060 “33x: 1788 
>t eer re “ 2x z . 1530 
ee: oS re =— 1152 
gS er 2220 Boxing and Carting extra. 
Extra Fountains from $50 to $100. 
IMPROVED COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PREss. 

Bed 46 3linches.,..... $1300 | Bed 50 32 inches... ...$1500 
Steam Fixtures, 360. Boxing and Shipping, $10. 
WASHINGTON HAND PRESSES. 

Platen. Bed Price. | Platen. Bed. Price 
14% X 191418 x 24 #250 | 23 & 35 Ws x 39144 8875 
9 X25 Bw BW «3800 | A X37 TK 4ING—oB90 
2X2 2% X34 330/25 K39 wl ABZ 4S 
2 X30 UK «845 1 2] KSI WGK 4G 45 
22 X3244 25'4x 37 360 | 34144314 3844X 48 575 


Boxing and Carting, $7.50. 


IST OF PRESSES. 


GORDON’S FRANKLIN JOB AND CARD PRESSES. 


Half Medium, 13 19 inside chase............ isbeksion ee 

do. SD ia ncksasancdencbcsteasecns 575 
Quarto Medium, 10 I inside chase.............. 00006 425 
EKighth Medium, 7x11 * gene breteiaehanwh 250 


Steam Fixtures, #15. joxing, $5, &7, and $10. 


We keep the Quarto and Eighth Medium on hand, 


LIBERTY CARD AND JOB PRESSES. 
Card and Cireular, 7» 
Quarto Medium, 10> 
Half Medium, 13 > 


Steam Fixtures, $20. Boxing, 8), 87.50, and $10, 


PD SGD COB ac isn sncdcasceed $25) 
5 inside chase, with Fountain 425 
19 inside chase, with Fountain.... 550 


COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S PRESSES. 


FIRST-CLASS, WITH STEEL TRACKS AND EXTRA FINISH. 


Bed 19 & 24 inches....$1275 | Bed 32 50 inches......$2400 
FP MBO isceccsss.s. TOD * 32 50 ex. heavy.. 2700 

25 Q ae ooee 1D aie > 4 Seer 2600 
“28% 4l...... --. 2109 “634 52 ex. heavy.. 2900 
a fe ¢ See rere 2200 * 41 60 $6 3500 


IMPROVED CoUNTRY PRESS, 
Table and Cylindrical Distribution Table, Rack, and Screw Distribution 
Bed 31 46 inches......%1200 Bee 


“ 9% 
4 


<4 inches..... $1450 
Poh esicnsosece 1300 * Fe Ginahnasieis 1550 





Steam Power, extra, $50. Boxing and Shipping, $50. 


POTTER PRESSES. 
First-CLass, WITH BUNTER SPRINGS AND LEVER. 


Bed 20 25 inches......%1275 | Bed 32 48 inches......%2400 


we  ) ae. “ 32 48 ex. heavy.. 2700 
Te Mies os asane .. 1850 SM eebsesoiaieseues 2600 
> DE Witsskecnsece 2200 “ 34 52 ex. heavy.. 2900 
“* 31x 46 ex. heavy.. 2500 “ 40X 54 -. 3200 

IMPROVED CoUNTRY PRESSES. 

Table and Cylindrical Distributior Rack and Screw Distribution 

Bed 31 45 inches......#1200 Bed 31 45 inches......&1450 
oe ME EKukine camden 1300 Ie SRA aaehenndae 1550 

34 52.. cine: a |} ee ee 2100 





joXing and shipping, $50. 


Steam fixtures, $50 extra. 


CINCINNATI CYLINDER PRESSES. 


These Presses are strongly built, and are much used 
inthe West. They are of three sizes, as follows:— 


nnd dk ceccssesscs 28 © 40 inside of bearers.......$1550 
DOUBLE SuPER-ROYAL 27 & 42 , me gaadienk 150) 
ear 4 & 52 ” ” scasece See 
Steam Fixtures extra. Boxing, #40 to &0, 
WELLS'S NONPAREIL JOB PRESSES. 
ee EN, ons cacdevdacwdescdebansecd #250 
- ie +e “ tT RE Ce ee en ee ee 4) 
oie ed a i er : 1) 
“ 4. 185%xK 2% ce ws “ne i waenekae abies 650 


Steam Fixtures extra. Boxing, #6 to $12. 


WE are agents for all the above presses, and furnish them at Manufacturers’ 


Prices. Terms, Cash. 


We shall be happy to give any further information that 


may be desired by parties wishing to purchase. 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 


705 Jayne Sr., PHivapeLpuia. 
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E OFFER FOR SALE THE 
Second-Hand Presses :— 

DovusBLeE-CYLINDER Hor Press, bed 36 57 inches inside 
of bearers. Price, #5000. This press is complete with 
Sheet-flyers, Counter-shaft, Hangers, &c., and has been 
in use only avear. It has been carefully handled, and 
may be said to be equal to a new press ¢ costing ROS00, 

DouBLE-CYLINDER Hor Press, bed 32 & 49 inches inside 
of bearers. Price, #2000.) This press is in thorough 
repair, and can be seen in running order at our ware- 
rooms. It is furnished with an extra fountain for a 
single cylinder, and will answer admirably for a daily 
paper whose success is not sufficiently assured to war- 
rant the purchase of a new press, ners about $5000, 

One WasHineton Hanp Press, No. 3, platen 23 35 
inches, in perfect order, and furnished w ith roller appa- 
ratus. Price, $250. 

One Seconvd-HAnpD Rien, PAPER CUTTER, in excellent 
order. Knife 32 inches. Price, $175. 

We have also on hand another Riehl 
which is now being repaired, and which we 
bably offer at a lower price. 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
705 Jayne St., Philadelphia. 


FOLLOWING 


Paper Cutter, 
can pro- 


YORDON'S FRANKLIN CARD AND JOB 

Presses. These well-known Presses, whose cha- 
racter is fully established, are for sale by COLLINS & 
M’LEESTER, No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia, who 
keep the Quarto and Eighth Medium sizes constantly 
on hand. 


Half Medium, 13 19 inside chase, $550 
do with Fountain, 575 
Quarto Medium, 10) x 15 inside chase, = 


E ighth 7 


7 
Steam Fixtures, $15. _ en 10, %7, oa 5. 


| ag nee PATENT PAPER CUTTER.—This 
W Machine is well and favorably known throughout 
the United States, for the 
past thirteen years. 


having been in general use 





32 inc hes w ide, FOP ROME MOWSL. .r0c0csescicrces 8250 

32 en 300 
Improved bed, with movable side guide, $100 extra. 
For sale by COLLINS & MWLEESTER. 


MPROVED INDIA RUBBER ROLLER COM- 
I POUND.—Goprrey & Co. announce to the Printers 
of the United States that their Compound, having been 
thoroughly tested in Philadelphia and elsewhere, is 
pronounced the best, most convenient, and economical 
manufactured. It makes a reliable and durable Rolle r, 
suitable for any work, on any description of press. It is 
of uniform quality, melts easily , and recasts perpetually. 
Fifty per cent. is saved by using it. Directions sent with 
every package. No charge for boxing. Price, forty 


cents per pound. 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 











Bi AC K INKS. —NeEwspPar ER, Book, Jos, AND CARD 
Inks, of the very best qui ulity, at prices ranging 


from 25 cents to $7 per Ib. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


For sale by 
\ OOD TYPE OF ANY SIZE AND EVERY 
STYLE, Woop Borpers, Woop RULE AND CiR- 
cLes, from the best Manufactories. 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 





| $e & M*LEESTER ARE 


PROOF-SHEET. 


} Ou ee & M°’LEESTER, TY PE FOUNDERS, 


) No. 705 Jayne are agents for 
the sale of 

THE BIGLOW PATENT PAPER CUTTER, 
Manufactured by the Tremont Safe and Machine Co. 


Street, Philadelphia, 


Of the Iron-frame Cut- 


ters, there are three 
sizes, viz:— 
No.1, 28-inch, $75 


“* 2, 30-inch, 80 


“ 3, 36-inch, 90 
Of the Wood-frame 
Cutters, there are also 


three sizes :— 
No. 1, 


28-inch, &55 
30-inch, 60 
36-inch, 70 


2. 
“ 7 
Boxing, 75 cents. 





TALLEE’S ELASTIC ROLLER GUM.—This 
ay Gum is always prepared to suit the Season, and 
requires no boiling—merely melting. So convenient is 
it, that by following the printed directions sent with 
each package, any printer can make a roller in one 
hour, which is ready for use in a few hours after. 
Rollers made of this Gum have special advantages in 
executing colored work, as they can at any time be used 
in jifteen minutes after washing. 

For sale in quantities to suit purchasers, at thirty-five 
cents per pound. No charge for boxing. : , 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


GOLD LEAF, AND FLORENCE 
, forsale at poet rs’and Manufacturers’ 


] RONZES, 
ILLINS & M’LEESTER. 


METAL 
prices by 

YROVER’S PATENT COMPOSING STICK.— 

WY This well-known and convenient Composing Stick 


is for sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, No, 705 Jayne 
Street, Philadelphia, at the following prices:— 








6-inch $1.50 
S-inch 1.75 


10-inch #2.00 
12-inch 2.25 


H-inch &2.50 


1 18-inch $3.00 
l6-inch 


20-inch 3.25 





TWNGRAVING, STEREOTYPING, AND ELEC- 
4 trotyping promptly e oe in the be ‘st stvle and 
at moderate prices, by ILLINS & M’LEESTER. 


AGENTS FOR 

J the sale of A. & B. Newsury’s RoLLeER PRoor- 

Presses, of the following sizes :— 
9\ 2 


ine he s, inside be arers, W ith frame, 






5 
5S 
w ithout fr ame, 33 


16 
9% 
16 28 45 
These Presses are similar to most the rs, being made 
with iron bed and heavy iron impression roll, with 
flanges on the bed to keep the roll in its place. We fur- 
nish them with or without frames. The frames are 
varnished hard wood bodie 's, With neat and substantial 
iron legs. 
We have also for sale the celebrated 


NEWBURY PATENT COMPOSING STICK. 


“ oc “ 
“ “ce 











Prices same as for the Grover Stick. 
_NEWBURY’S MITERING MACHINE. 


Also, 


Price, $16. 


OLORED INKS.—COLLINS & M’°’LEESTER 
kee ‘p const: intly on hand a full and fresh supply of 
| M ATHER’s and Wapkr’s celebrated Colored Inks. 


T EAD-CUTTERS, BRASS RULE-CUTTERS, 
4 and MITERING MACHINES, of various patterns. 
For sale by COLLINS & ML EESTER, 








